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To him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God evtn to his Futher; to him be glory and dominion forever 


qn ever—Amen. Revelations, chap. 1. 


NO. 6. CINCINNATI, MONDAY, JUNE 4,1832. VOL. 1. 


CONVERSATION NO. 3. 
Continued from page 76. 


Mr Locxe.—Mr Stansbury, you promised to narrow the ground and to introduce me | 


by some easy means to certain trains of thought by which to lay hold of the Millennium. 
Mr S.—In regard to the commencement of the Millennium, the year two thousand 
is probably to be fixed upon as its proper date.—This is an old and perhaps correct idea, 


derived from the fact, that in perfecting the material creation it pleased Almighty God, | 


our heavenly Father, to allot to himself six spaces or days, and on the seventh to rest 


a state of progression for nearly six thousand years, and it is most probable, all things 
considered , that the church will complete this number before she enter upon the enjoy- 


ment of that thousand years or millennium, which in this view of the matter, has been 


styled the Sabbatical Millennium. ‘With the Lord one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.’ 


from all the works which he had made. Analogous to this, the true religion has been in 


Mr L.—And Silico were detnite mode of settling the date and extent of the 


Millennium than this striking probability. 

Mr S. —In unison with this, it has been observed ; there were two thousand years be- 
fore the calling of Abraham; two thousand from that time to the coming of Messiah, and 
two thousand more under the Gospel which will most likely introduce the millennium. 
Again, the six thousand has been divided in the following manner: Solomon opened 
his temple at Jeruealem at the close of the third Millennium, and as his temple is con- 


ceived to be typical of that glorious state of things of which we are discoursing, let — 
analogy number three thousand years from the time of the dedication, and it will bring | 


- gato the end of the year of our Lord two thousand, or to the year of the world six 
thousand, for the dedication of that splendid temple of things signified by the Millen- 
“‘gium; but whether this calculation be correct or not, it is incontrovertible from the — 
“prophecies, from facts, and from the signs of the times, that we are fast approaching 


that eventful when wickedness, and those who are guilty of epeedily 
PS as L.—Is thie all that can be said of the matter then, Mr Stansbury, is this all? 
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Mr S.—O no Sir, time would fail me to speak all that can be said of the matter; the 
great diffitulty is to speak so as to be understood, for while those who make the study 
of prophecy their care, feel, with all the aids afforded by the great interpreters, but 
little perplexity in acquiring a correct view of the general outlines of the prophecies, — 
yet to set-them in an apprehensible form before others, who either from want of time 

or ability know little or nothing about them, is an ardous task. Besides the calculations 
from analogy, the Millennium has been determined politically and religiously, as well as 
chronologically by the writers of prophecy. Daniel has given us to understand that after 
the times allowed for the four gentile empires of Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, signi- 
fied first by a splendid metalic image, and afterwards by four beasts, rising out of the sea, 
the kingdom—the Millennial kingdom of Christ, shall be ushered in as was observed in 


“our last conversation. The first vision describes the kingdom of Christ, as or iginating 


in the very blaze of Roman glory, and the second vision speaks of it as rising into 
universal dominion on the ruins of the empire. But again, there is nothing more cer- 
tainly demonstrable from the New Testament than the two following propositions, viz: 


that ‘The Christian History, as it is laid on the face of Scripture, is divided into two 


parts, a suffering and atriumphant,’ and that ‘ its form or condition will be changed 
from suffering to glory in a day—the great day of the Lord. Again, if the suffering 
period amounting as we have seen to two thousand years, be taken by itself, perhaps it 
will be very well filled up by the prophecy of the seven seals, in the sixth chapter of the 
Revelations; each seal, or rather the opening of each seal denoting some great event 
characteristic ofthe period in question, and related to Christianity and its history. "The 
first horse may denote the proclamation of the gospel, and its final triumph, as the rider 


went forth conquering and to conquer; the others probably relate to the destruction of 


the Jewish state, the fall of the Roman empire, Catholicism, the Reformation, Anti- 
christ, and the return of the Jews; all which things form the train of events leading 
to the happy era. | | | 

Mr L.—Bro. 8. you have various ways of approaching this subject, I perceive, and 
yet with all of them, I fear I shall have some difficulty in laying hold of it. What do 
you mean by approaching it chronologically, 3 

Mr S.—There are certain numbers given by Daniel and St. Juhn for the calculations 
of all these things, which have very much aided the great interpreters of Scripture, and 
made it easy for people of but a mediocrity of Biblical learning to obtain pretty correct 
notions of the times and seasons in which we live. | | : 

The following, it is said, is from the pen of a learned and amiable Jew, and shows 
the prospective views of Israel according to the flesh. 


‘We learn from Daniel, that great events in the religious ang political world is about 
to take place, in or about the year 1833. Tarshish (Great Britain) {will obtain posses- 
sion.or command of Palestine; under whose protection, the Israelites will commence 


the return of their captivity; and it appears, also, that Sheba and Dedan, certain tribes 


or nations, dwellers on the sea coast of Arabia, will form an alliance with‘ Tarshish,’ 
or her East India Company, designated the ‘ Merchants of Tarshish,’ during the en- 
suing forty-five years. We find that Russia, (according to Ezekiel, chap. 38 and 39 
will conquer or form alliances with Persia, Ethiopia, Libia (BarBaRy,) Gomer and a! 
his bands, (Gomer was the father of the Germans, French and northern Italians,) and 
Togarmah of the North Quarters, (Togarmah was the father of the Tartars and Tur- 
comans) and not being able to do any thing against Great Britain, by sea, will bring up 
all the nations of the civilized earth under her controul, against Great Britain and her | 
allies; and we are led to believe that the young Lions of Tarshish, mentioned in the 
13th verse of the 38th chapter, designates the United States, because she is clearly poin- 
ted out in the xviii. chap. of Isaiah as hastening to the assistance of the distressed Is- 
raelites in Palestine, where the whole Russian forces are forcing their way by conquest, 
‘probably on their route to the East Indies. We have no doubt of this great conqueror 
being the Emperor of Russia, from his being designated in the Hebrew text, Prince 
of Rush (Russia,) Messheck (Muscovy,) and Tubal, (‘Tobolski,) not as it is translated 
in our English Bibles, ‘Chief Prince of Meseck and Tubal.’ And it appears, from nw 
merous prophecies in the Scriptures, that he will there receive a total overthrow; that 
Providence will aasist the Jews, and their allies, as it is written in Daniel; ‘The stone 
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which was cut out without hands, smote the image upon his feet, that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces.’ The effect of this battle, and the wonders which will 
be heard and seen at this time, will cause the entire destruction of priestcraft, bigotry, 
and superstition in the religious world; and the downfall of despotism, monarchy, and 
aristocracy in the political world ; and as we have every reason to believe, in 1833, the 
Messiah of the Jews, of the seed of David, will be born, qnd that the great hattle of Gog 
and Magog, will take place in 1857, and be immediately followed by the appearance of 
the Messiah, and his government be fully established. The resurrection of the dead— 
the temple rehuiilt—the complete restoration of the house of Israel, by the means of the 
vessels or machines of Tarshish, (Isa.) ‘ fying like doves to the windows, bringing home 


my people from afar, even from the ends of the earth,’ and the sanctuary be cleansed,’ - 


or justified) in the year 1878, being the completion of the 2,300 years prophecied by 
aniel, from the taking away the daily sacrifice by NebuchadnexZar, king of Babylon.’ 
| J. J 


This, Sir, with the exception of what is said of the birth of Messiah, &c, is pretty 


‘ much the views of the most enlightened of the Christian party. What follows, f 


hope, will not be uninteresting. | 


Again— the Jews assert, that according to their chronology, the temple of Solomon 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 422 years before Christ; and the angel told Daniel 
that from the time of daily sacrifice being taken away, and the abomination that ma- 


keth desolate set up, should be 2300 days; when the sanctuary should be cleansed, and 


everlasting righteousness brought in. Now, if we count 2300 years from the 422d year 
before Christ, it will bring us tu the year 1878, when this great period of Daniel will 
have its accomplishment. The other periods of Daniel, viz, time, times, and half a 
tine, or 1260 years; time, times and the dividing of a time, or 1215 years. The 1290, 
and 1335, are periods of events to have their accomplishment within the great period of 
2300, the last of which, with the 1260, to terminate with 2300; and thus they forma 
data from which we can go back trom 1878, to look for events. Hence, if we deduct 
1335:from 1878, it will carry us back to the year A. D.543, at which time idolatry wis 


established in the Christian Chureh, and the image worship set up by the Pope, and 


supported aud protected by his authority ; and if we deduct 45 days from 1878, it being 
the difference between 1335 and 1290 days, it willbring us to 1833, as the period of the 
accomplishment of the 1290 days, when the power of idolatry shall be broken. Andif 
we deduct 1260 from 1878, it will carry us back to the year A. D. 618, the period of the 
rise of Mahomet and his empire, who was to cast down the truth tothe ground, and to 
practice and prosper for a time, times, and the dividing of a time, which the Jews un- 
derstand to be 1215 years, and will have its accomplishment in 1833,‘ when he shall 
come to his end, and none shall help him.’ From this data the 45 years’ war between 
truth and error will commence in 1833. In which war all that stands opposed to truth 
and righteousness shall be overthrown. Civil and religioustyranny, Kings and priests 
shall be broken to pieces, by the ‘stone cut out of the mountain without hands,’ and 
civil and religious liberty established throughout the world;and-the Divine government 


~.. - be established, under which the saiats of the Most High shall take the kingdom and 


George Stanley Fabier says, ‘The 1260 years spoken of by the prophet Daniel will 
expire inthe year of our Lord 1866. At the close of the year 1866 will commence the 
restoration of the Jews, and it is probable it will not be completely effected till a period 
of thirty additional years shall have passed; then forty-five years will intervene, which, 
added to the thirty years just mentioned, gives seventy-five years from 1866 to the Mil- 
lennium., 


Whether, then, all these things shall happen as it is expected, time alone can deter- 
mine; but the return of the Jews is the event now eagerly longed for, and that God 
shall arise in their behalf, and the Millennium be introduced, are matters which admit 
of but little doubt. Thirty-three is regarded by them as an eventful period, and the year 
in which their Messiah is to be born, if the above quotation is to be taken as an expres- 
sion of their sentiments generally. I once asked one of them what he should think if 


his Messiah turned out to be our Lord Jesus Christ. He demurred not a moment but — 


replied instanly, ‘that is impossible for he has come already :’ but, said I, do you not 
expect your Messiah to come from Heaven? ‘ We do,’ said he! Well then rejoined I, 
our Saviour we believe to be there, and we expect him to come again. 
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THE EVANGELIST, 


The following was intended_for our last Ne. but was kept out by more important mat- 
ter. We donot conceive it profitable minutely and unceasingly to decypher the weak- 
ness and errors of our fellow professors, but some things ought to be reprobated. 


DR. BEECHER. 


Dr. Beecher is now on a visit to our city: the celebrity of this 
great man made us desirous to hear him; we accordingly attended 
one of his meetings in the old College, on Friday the 27th ult. 

The Dr. chose for his text the following admonitory portion of 
Holy Scripture, ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate, &c.’ and com- 
menced by reading the story of a young lady who had felt great 


excitement on the subject of her soul’s salvation. In her extreme 


anxiety she was induced to make known her case by letter toa 
friend, and after many explanations concluded ‘by saying, that. if 
he, her friend, had nothing to communicate but ‘repent and be- 


Reve the gospel, ” an answer to her letter would be unnecessary— : 
faith and repentance being to per either impossible or incompre- 


hensible! 
The object of. the Doctor’s diacouess, then, was to show a dif- 


ferent way—was to put the young lady and all such, upon a dif- 


ferent rout into the kingdom—to bring the salvation of God near 
to them, and to make it more accessible to all, than it is by faith 
and repentance! 

Any person whose mind is s not wholly abused on the subject of 


the Christian religion may easily know, without the help of any 


Doctor under the heavens, how to get into the kingdom if he will 


_ only condescend to let Peter and the other apostles and evangelists - 
’ be his directors. Hear, now, Acts, 2 chap. what Peter said when 
_ he opened the kingdom— Repent and be baptized every one of 


you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins, 
and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ &c. To believe 
‘Jee to be Christ,’ to repent and be baptized for remission, is the 
way, and the only way into the kingdom of heaven proposed by. 


_ the original preachers; but this blind guide, disregarding all the 


ancient land marks of faith, repentance, and baptism, must in the 
plenitude of his greatness show a different way—must put his au- 
dience on a new track—a new scent. 

The first rout into the kingdom proposed by the Doctor, was, 
‘that his hearers should abandon the world, and’ said he, ‘the mo- 
ment you cease to be attracted by the world, that moment are your 


- souls in the kingdom!’ but where were their bodies? 


But as‘ this might be considered more difficult than faith and 


repentance themselves, the Doctor lowered his was 
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willing to bring the kingdom as near to his audience as ever he 
could, and nearer, ‘give up your idol, then, said the Portes, and 
this done your souls are in the kingdom! ? } 

* Love to God,’ was then proposed as the terms, and the bisouttics 
might meet him at any point in his providence, law or gospel! but 


if they could not love him supremely, he would accept them on 


the footing of a simple preference, ‘give hima bare preference” 
said the Doctor, ‘and he will receive you and your idol too! 

The love of enemies was next plead for as a way into the 
dom, and if this were too hard, the love of friends would do, at 
any rate we should be accepted: finally, works were proposed, 


as the last and easiest way into the kingdom, and then ‘a cup of 


cold water’ wasto do the business! this, however, ran the Doctor 
foul of the Catechism and justification by faith, and here he had to 
warn us that he did not mean exactly what he said, and therefore 


would ‘labour a little’ to make the new school practice quadrate 


with the old school faith; and so, after all the ways the Doctor 
enumerated, faith would out at the end of the story, as the only 
way; Scripture and the Catechism said so. 
The Doctor then exhorted us to enter the kingdom, never dream- 
‘that he himself was as certainly out of it as the veriest sinner 
present, if the Messiah were right when he said ‘ unless a man be 
born of water and the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 


God.’ Again the Doctor Stretched himself like a Colossus to unite _ 


the doctrine of the confession and the diviaity of the new school, 


and declared that although he enjoined us to come into the king- sg 
dom, he did not mean to say that special spiritual operations were — 

unnecessary, for the Lord would make his people willing in the 

day of his power;’ the Scriptures said it: who then was to blame 
_ thought I, but before I knew what I was thinking about, the Doc- 


tor exclaimed—* You resist the spirit,’ (<7-So that the Spirit which 
was to make all willing in the day of his power, was now fairly 
foiled by those whom the Doctor would -have a willing people! 


The Doctor added, that such was the accessibility of the city, 
| "e r the word gate in ‘his text, of course implied to so great a man 


e existence of a city, though if the Doctor had looked the par- 
allel passage in Luke, xiii. chap. 24 25 v. he would, with common 
folks, have perceived that the gate of a house and not a city was 
alluded to) no matter, however, the Doctor added, that such was 
the accessibility of his city that no man could lift his eyes upon 
it from any point but he might behold one of these strait gates, 
so that if the Saviour had strait gates, the Doctor was deter- 
mined to have plenty of them! nay, least a single difficulty should 
be suggested to the audience, the preacher, in order to show the 


very of his text, exclaimed in of animatian ‘It 
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126 THE EVANGELIST, 

is all gate together;’ that is, as I protest I understood the Doctor, 
that the wall of the city was all gate! 

There was not a quotation made that evening which was not in 


our judgment, an abuse of scripture, nor do we hesitate to declare 

. that if a man would remain forever ignorant of Christianity ; if 
the young lady referred to by the preacher, and all such, would | 
live in perplexity and die in their sins, let them go and wait on the 
dark and dismal directions of such a guide. Truly, if this is the — 
new school divinity, we wonder not at his brother, Dr. Wilson sty . 
ling it ‘ yankee divinity, 

The Hon. Judge Joun C. Wricut, of Sroubenville was present, 
and we were very sorry for it. What must such a man think of 
Christianity if he believes the Doctor’s account of it? Truly, he 
‘ must imagine it to be a piece of unintelligible jargon. We pray 
God the Doctor’s eyes may be opened, fully to behold how indis- 


pensibly necessary it is to show the way into the — Christ 
and the apostles did. 


FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
No. 2. 


The intelligibility of things is either moral or intellectual : their moral intelligibility 
_ consists in the useful purposes for which they are designed, and their intellectual intel- 
ligibility in their adaptation to those purpuses. For example the Barometer, an instru- 
ment for measuring the weight of the air, consists of a glass tube about 34 inches long, 
sealed at one-end which being filled with quicksilver is inverted in a vessel or cup of 
the same material; the tube being afterwards held perpendicularly, the fluid will subside 
from the top, and stand at the height by which it is balanced by a column of atmos. 
phere, extending from the surface of the earth to its utmost height. This instrument is 
commonly used as a weather glass, and as such, gives evidence of the changes which 
are about to take place in the atmosphere. _ 
The important uses to which it he Gin ie 


«Rot, it is said, was one of a numerous crew, who probably owed their preservation to 


its almost miraculous warning. It was in a Southern latitude; the sun had just set with 
placid appearance closing a beautiful afiernoon, and the usual mirth of the evening 
watch was proceeding, when the captain’s order came to prepare with all haste for a 
storm. As yet the oldest sailors had not perceived even a threatening in the sky, and 
were surprised at the extent and hurry of the preparations, but the required measures. 
were not completed when a more awful hurricane burst upon them than the most ex- 
perienced had ever braved.’ 4 
_. In that awful night, but for the little tube of mercury which had given the warning, 
: by having fallen with great rapidity, neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the skill 
and energies of the commander could have saved one man to tell the tale.’ 
Now, the intellect or wisdom of the inventor is seen in the contrivance or instrument 
‘iteelf, and his morality or goodness in the purposes for whieh he designed it. 
The magnetic needle placed in a frame and covered with glass, is called the mariner’s 
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compass. In the frame are marked the 32 points of the compass, and by means of this 
instrument, if he has recorded his past course the sailor can at all times ascertain his po- 
sition on the wide and pathless ocean, and shape his course accordingly. 

’ Two things then are visible here, the goodness and wisdom of the inventor—his 


goodness in the useful purposes to which he ordained it, and his wisdom in adapting 
the contrivance to those purposes. 


__ The innumerable objects which constitute the universe, are all stamped with this 


double mark of intelligibility, wisdom and goodness, or which is the same contrivance 
and utility and this, too, in such a wonderful degree, that the ancient maxim nihil ez_ 
nihil ft nothing can be made out of nothing, 1s not half so obvious to me as that nothing 
is made for nothing, and that every thing is made for some purpose, Or according toan_ 

other aphorism, ‘ nothing is made in vain.’ 

_ With what admirable wisdom are the different soils adapted to the endlessly varied 
vegetable products with which our earth is adorned, and with what felicity again are 
all these suited to the different gusts of animals and man! The oceans, seas, quays, 
rivers, and lakes teem with utility! that azure envelope also, the atmosphere, a perfect 
world of wonders in itself, ‘ bears a most interesting relation to every animal that walks 
upon the earth, swims in the sea, flies in the air or creeps in the dust;—to every plant 
that is pleasant to the sight, or good for food, and to every mineral that glitters in its 
bed, adorns a cabinet or is used in the arts:’ all the colours of plants, minerals, and 


4 animals, the forms, motions, and attitudes of the meanest and mightiest of the creatures 


of God up to the sun and all the heavenly bodies are the best that an infinite wisdom 
could design for the purpose which he wished them tv fulfil. The light, also, travelling 
wweive millions of miles in a minute, proclaims at once the glory and beauty of which 
matter is susceptible, and its own utility and that of all other created things. 


‘ Fairest of beings, first created, light! 

Prime cause of beauty! for from thee alone, 

The sparkling gem, the vegetable race, 

The nobler worlds that live and breathe, their charms 
The lovely hues peculiar to each tribe 

From thy unfading source of splendour draw, 

In thy pure rays with transport I survey 

This firmament and those her rolling worlds— 

Their magnitudes and motions.’ 


This double intelligibility, then, of contrivance and utility, is every where beheld in 
the works of God, in nature and religion. As we have seen ina former paper, that the 
principle on which the Christian character is raised, is faith—so, the great end of that 
character, whatever it may be, I pronounce to be uTiLTy! yes it is that we may be useful 

—that we may become instruments of rightevusness in the hands of God, he ordained 
us to be conformed to the character of his Son Jesus Christ,and no Christian answers 
ali the purposes of his conversion but he who makes himself useful. To be blessed of 
God is indeed good, but to be at once blessed and made @ blessixg to others, is both good 

great, and when God promised to our merely , 
but also to make us a blessing. 


‘In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.’ 


Oi ie Christianity then, that tends not to improve us, and so 
make us useful to mankind. Tell us not that you enjoy God so Jong as we are convinced — 
that the world enjoys nothing from your profession: feelings snd frame are deceitful, 
and to walk and be glad in the light of them, unsupported by a behaviour of usefulness 


becoming the gospel, is to walk and be glad in the light of sparks which yourself have 
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_ kindled. Why has God promised ultimately to rid the world of tyrants, of the ‘ kings 
Of the earth and the great men, and the rich men and the chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bond man and every free man?’ simply because of their uselessness, 
simply because, having no faith, they are to him unprofitable ;—he cannot use them as 
instruments of righteousness to accomplish his purposes on the earth. 

The principle, then, on which God has purposed to build the new character is faith, 

-\ without which it is impossible to please HIM, and the great end or design of such 
_. character is that the person possessing it, may be useful, may be in the hands of his 
' gaviour a lighted lamp—an honorable vessel fitted for the Master’s use—a soldier, a good 

_ soldier of the cross—a labourer, not a loiterer in the vineyard of God—a person zeal- 
ous of good works. 


It wasa characteristic of the blessed Saviour, that he went about doing 


good - 
A bas the faith but little of the spirit: he works, but his works are not useful : he is 


busy, but it is about minute matters, and his whole profession is too much loaded with 
complaints: if a Brother is useful, he suspects him of secret ambitions; if another is 
useless he complains; if a third is poor he forgets him, and if a fourth is rich he suspects 
him: no allowance is made for times, places, professions, estates, and other sublunary 
circumstances, no allowance for the wearisomencss, the painfulness, the vigilance ne- 
cessary in the callings of all; he never suspects that the beloved of God, both rich and 
poor, arid old and young are like other men, have persons as well as spirits, and are sub- 
ject to aching heads and aching hearts, and on these accounts are deserving of his most 
gracious affection, if he have any! Bro. A. ought to watch his own spirit—‘ know ye 
not says the Apostle, that the spirit of Christ dwelleth in you unless you be reprobate? 
P.is a preacher who could speak three times a day when he scarcely knew what he 
‘was saying, and when he understood not at all how the gospel wasto be administered ; 
but now, since P. has got into the full light of the original proclamation, and has fully 
learnt how to administer its blessings, hé thinks the whole matter so exceedingly plain 


as not to require any proclamation at all, therefore, Pro. P. with the greatest sang froid — 


can sec the whole neighberhood dying around for lack of knowledge and console himself 
with the sophism that if they do not read and understand the Scriptures, neither will 
they hear and understand him. Dear Bro. P., remember the saying of Jesus unto the 
church at Ephesus: ‘] have against thee that thou hast left thy first love.’ The Ancient 
Gospel has made Bro. P. more intelligent, but less industrious; in this affair however, 


he is, we hope, only like one of the great — which after a momentary aberation 
returns to its original Orbit. | 


NATURAL 
‘No. 3. 


Organic, animal, and rational life admirably unite in man, and 

' it is this last mode of being, which, as has already been observed, 

gives to him his great superiority and enables him to discern the 
intelligibility of things in nature, socicty, and religion. 

The intelligibility of things, that is the marks of wisdom’ and 
goodness which distinguish them, is never to be lost sight of 
when we come to speak of them. If a man should take a chair 
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detach its several parts, the back from the seat, and all other parts 
from the feet; destroy their shape, grind them, make saw-dust of 


them, and then ask whether in that form the-matter of which the 
chair was made, supplied the eye and the understanding with any 


indications of contrivance and utility; we would. certainly an- 
swer no! and we would smile at the man who should call it a_ 
chair now, or ask whither the saw-dust was adapted to any of _ 
the purposes for which the chair had been made, or whether it~ 


now suggested to us the idea of a chairmaker! It is no uncom- 
mon matter, however, to make saw-dust of our subject when 


treating of things natural, artificial, or religious. 


I shall here introduce a few things from the writings of Ethan 
Allen, and Thomas Paine ;—the former the author of the Oracles 


of Reason, the latter the author of the Age of Reason: 


Allen’s book is dated Bennington, Vt., 1784; Paine’s Age of 
Reason, Paris, France, 1794:—the publication of the first pre- 
ceded that of the last by ten years. They were both unlearned 
men according to their own accounts of themselves, but their wri- 
tings show.them to have possessed great shrewdness and extraor- 
dinary versatility of thought in the matters of which they treated, 


and had they looked at christianity, as they did at nature and the 
arts; had they viewed its structure in connection with these high © 


purposes which it was and is destined to fulfil, they doubtless would 
have become as eminent for their piety as they certainly were 
distinguished for their pride of intellect and confirmed Deism; 
but this they would not and did not do, and very little more can 


be affirmed of them as writers on revealed religion than that they | 


made saw-dust of their subject, for while in the works of nature 
they affected to see every where the marksof a divine intelligence; 


when they came to look at the order of things which, by matters — 


of fact, the resurrection and elevation to heaven of Jesus Christ, 
was intended of “ge to give to all men an assurance that there is 
if existence, they were as blind as bats and as 

t 


Here comes the ¢ 
Allen—the very levis 7 Infidelity : 

‘The laws of mature th aving subjected mankind to a state of 
absolute dependence on something without him, and manifestly 
beyond themselves or the compound exertion of their natural 
powers, gave them the first conception of a superior principle 
existing; otherwise they could have‘’had no possible conception 
of a superintending power; but this sense of dependance which 
results experience and reasoning on the facts which every day 
cannot fail to produce, has imperiously established the knowledge 
of our duns cesaeseaa to every of the ition who are rations, which 


acle of Reason himself—the great Ethan 
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necessarily involves, or contains in it a ruling power, or that there 
is a God, which ideas are synonimous. 

This is the first glimpse of a Deity and powerfully attracts the 
mind to make further discoveries: 

The globe with its } productions, the planets in their-motions, and 


. the starry heavens in their magnitudes surprise our senses and 
_ confound our reason in the munificent lesson of instructions con- 
cerning God, by means of which we are apt to be more or less lost 

jn our ideas of the object of divine adoration, though at the same 


time every one is truly sensible that their being and preservation 
is from God. 

A sensibility of mere dependence includes an idea of somethi 
on which we depend (call it by what name we will) which has a 


real existence, in as much as dependence on non entity is inadmis- 
sible, for that the absence or non existence of all being could not 


have caused an existence to be.’ 

If we advert to the series of the causes of our being and pre- 
servation in the world, we shall commence a retrospective exami- 
nation from son to father, grandfather, and great grandfather, and 


$0 on,to the supreme and self-existent Father of all. 


By extending our ideas ina larger circle we shall perceive our 
dapemanee on the earth and waters of the globe which we inhabit 
and from which we are bountifully fed and gorgeously arrayed ; 


and nextly extend our ideas to the sun whose fiery mass darts its — 


brilliant rays of light to our terraqueous ball with amazing velo- 
city and guilds our seasons with ten thousand charms:—this is 


not the achievement of man, but the workmanship of God. 


We know that earth, water, fire, and air, in their various com- 


positions subserve us, and we also know that these elements are 
devoid of reflection, reason or design; from whence we may ea- — 
_sily infer that a wise, understanding, and designing being has | 
ordained them to be thus subservient. Could blind chance consti- 


tute order and discernment, and consequently a providence? ‘That 


wisdom, order, and design should be the production of non entity, | 


or of chaos, confusion, and old night, is too absurd to deserve a 
serious confutation, becayse it supposes they could produce the 
effect of power, wisdom, and goodness. 

The benefit accruing to us from reasoning and argument as it 
respects our knowledge and practice is to explore the truth of 
things as they are in their own nature—this is our wisdom, all 
other conceptions of things are false and imaginary. We cannot 


exercise a thought on any thing whatever, that has a positive ex- 


istence, but if we trace it thoroughly it will centre in an indepen- 


Dei cause, and be evidential ote a God. So much for capa Allen’s 
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_ Thomas Paine, it is allowed, constitutes the very caliber of 
Deism, the mouth-piece of the mob of infidels! his book is a very 
extraordinary piece, and better ealculated to catch fools and let 
slip men, than any other publication in the English language; itis 
divided into two parts, and when he came to look back upon the © 
first of them, after its publication, he said: ‘I had neither Bible 

nor New Testament to refer to, thouzh I was writing against both; 


notwithstanding which I have ‘produced a work that no Bible be- 


liever, though writing at his ease, and with a library of church 


books about him can refute. What a fine matter it isto have a 


good conceit of ourselves; surely, if startingsimaginary difficulties 
' constitutes great men, 'T’. Paine is one ji f the erection of pontes as 


sinorum constitutesa man pater assinorum, Mr. Paine must have, 
and ought to have, a large family. I wonder that some folks do 
not ask the Geologists what is the base of Africa, and whither 
South America does not stand upon a thin edge, and consequently — 
liable to be some day blown over into the Pacific by an unheard of 
Atlanter? Ought we not tolaugh at these men and their science, 
notwithstanding all its admirable points, if they do not answer the 


following question ? 


What would the skeleton of the world be if all the waters upon 
earth were exhausted? 

But let us hear the author of the ‘ Age ef Reason’. on natural 
matters. ‘It is always necessary that the means that are to ac- 
complish any end be equal to the accomplishment of that end, or 
that end cannot be accomplished. It is in this that the difference 


between finite and infinite power and goodness discovers itself. 


Man frequently fails in accomplishing his ends, from a natural 
inability of the power to the purposes, and frequently from the — 


- want of wisdom to apply the power properly ; but it is impossible 


for infinite power and wisdom to fail as maa faileth. 

Repudiating human language, as a vehicle of universal revela- 
tion he says, ‘It is only in the creation that all our ideas and con- 
ceptions of a word of God unite; the creation speaketh a universal 


language independently of humian speech and human language 


multiplied and various as they be. It is an ever existing original 


_whish every man can read. It cannot be forged; it cannot be 


counterfeited; it cannot be suppressed; it preaches to all worlds, 
&c. Do we want to contemplate his power? we see it in the 


‘immensity of the creation. Do we, want to contemplate his wis- 
' dom? we see it in the unchangeable order by which the incom- 


prehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate his 
munificence? we see it in the abundance with which he fills. the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy? we see it in his not 
withholding that abundance even from the unthankful.. In vn 
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do we want to know what God is? search not the book called the 
Scriptures, which any human hand might make, but the scri 


called the creation: The-only idea man can affix to the name of 


God, is that of the first cause, the cause of all things; and in- 


comprehensible and difficult.as it 1s for a man to conceive what.a_ 


first cause is, he arrives at the belief of it from the tenfold greater 
difficulty of disbelieving it!’ So much for Thomas Paine, at pre- 
“sent. What he says of nature is equally true of religion, ‘ For 
incomprehensible and difficult as it is for a man to think that the 
First Cause of .all things should vouchsafe a verbal revelation to 
the world, all things considered, he arrives at the belief of it, from 


- the tenfold greater difficulty of disbelieving it. The difference is, — 


that Deists worship, if they worship at all, a dumb Deity.—The 
_ Christian worships the living God, who has been graciously 
to show that he can, when he thinks fit, speak as well as act. But 
who would have thought that a deist would have admitted the words 
hensible, and difficult in a matter of belief! I thought 
that Deism was to do away all difficulty and incomprehensibility. 


September 1, 1781, he says ‘I made an end of sting. that 
 eurious book, Dr. Parson’s Remains of Japhet. ‘The very inge- 


*  nious author has struck much light into the darkest parts of an- 


cient history. And although I cannot subscribe to every propo- 
sition wbich he advances, yet I apprehend, he has sufficiently 
proved the main of his hypothesis; namely,—1l. That after the 


flood, Shem and his peopled the greatest part of Asia. 


—2. That Ham and ‘his descendants peopled Africa.—3. That 
Europe was peopled by the two sons of Japhet, Gomer and M 

_ the southern and southwestern, by Gomer and his children at 
the north and northwestern, by the children of Magog. 4. That 
the former was called Gomerians, Cimmerians, unl. Cieabilens 


and afterward, Celte, Galate, and Gauls; the latter were vaaied 3 


. by the general name of Scythians, Scuti, and Scots.—5. That the 
Gomerians spread swiftly through the north of Europe, as far as 


the Cimbrian Chersonesus, including Sweden, Denmark, Norway, | 


and divers other countries, and then into Ireland, where they mul- 
tiplied very early into a considerable nation ara That some ages 
S another part of them, who had first settled in Spain, sailed 

and under Milea, or Melesius, and, conquering the first in- 
habitants, took possession of the land.—7 That about the same 
time the Gomerians came to Ireland, the Magogians , or Sythians, 
came to Britain: so early, that both spake the same language, and 
well understood each other.—8. That the Irish spoken by the Go- 
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eae. Se Welsh, spoken by the Magogians, are one and the 
same language, expressed by the same seventeen letters, which 


were long after brought by a Gomerian prince into Greece.—9. 
That all the languages of Europe, Greek and Latin in particular, — 
are derived from this— 10. That the antediluvian spo- 
ken by all till after the flood, and then continued in the family of 
Shem, was Hebrew; and from this (the Hebrew)tongue, many of 
the eastern languages are derived. The foregoing particulars this 


fine writer has made highly probable. And these may be admitted, 


though we do not agree to his vehement panegyric on the Irish 


language; much less receive all the stories told 7 the Irish pom 
or chroniclers, as genuine authentic, history.” 


Agreeably to the above observations from the life of Wesley, 


- some folks have found in the discovery and history of America, an 


interpretation of the following ancient prophecy —‘ God shall en- 
large Japheth; he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Cainan 
shall be his servant,’ that is, say they, the Europeans, or descen- 
dants of Japheth, shall dwell where the Indians or descendants 
of Shem dwelt in tents, and the Africans or descendants of Cai- 
nan, shall be their servants; which is certainly a _ curious 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89. 


The manners and customs of the kingdom of heaven—the sweet fellowship of, saints 


—the exalting exercise of praise—the sublime conversation of the elder brethren, and 


the spirit of holiness which we have of God, render it as incongruous to our feelings as it 


certainly would be unbecoming our enlightened reason, and high relation to God, to 


spend our time and moments of social intercourse in chambering and wantonness. 
Joun, said Mr Sranspury one evening, you have entered the royal house—you 
have taken lot with the king’s family, as we Reformer’s say; I hope you may ever ap- 
preciate the dignity of the calling which we have of God. : 
Like the messenger to Elijah, answered John, it is your privilege, Bro. Starsbury, to “ | 
‘I have served God from my youth,’ the case is different with me, Lam yet in my youth, 
but our heavenly Father, by whom my understanding has been enlightened to know his 


Bon, is able, I believe, to keep me unto his heavenly appearing and kingdom. 


Perfectly able, my dear John, rejoined Bro. 8., and I hope you will ever continue to 
believe it. The Lord made himself known to Sainuel when very young. Jeremiah and 
John the baptist were filled with the Holy Spirit from their infancy, and Timothy knew 
the scriptures from a child;—may the Lord preserve you to eternal life, with all his saints 

Bro..8. said Mary, you observed in a late conversation, that we had, now-a-days, faith 
without baptism, and baptism without faith; remission without immersion, and im 
mersion without remission: pray, Sir, in what 
tively obtain? 
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Mr S.—Alas my dear Sister, that they should obtain in any party! I shal answer 


‘ your question, however; but forthe present, allow me to call your attention to a phraze 


which you yourself used when last speaking of the matter. ‘I am one of those, said 
you, who obtained a hope before baptism ;’ pray, my dear Mary, what did aes obtain 


_ ahope of before you were baptized. 


M. L.—Why, Mr §., you must be sufficiently aware, I presume, that Religion is not 
more remarkable for any thing than the precious hope with which it inspires those who 
obtain it ; and do not the scriptures command to be ready at a}l times to give to every 
one that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us with meekness and fear? 

Mr S.— You must allow me, Sister, to be very plain ;—even the phraze ‘obtain religion, 
which you have just used is unscriptural and ought to be abandoned. We are as you 
have stated commanded by Peter to be ready always to give to every one who asketh ug 
a reason of our hope, but I suspect you and your brethren of no slight error on this 
point, and would with all brotherly affection seek to srg it. What did you obtain a 
hope of before your baptism? : 

M. L.—I was baptized, Mr 8. in the full hope that God had received me—that I was a 
Christian—that he had blessed my soul. _ | 

Mr 8.—Very good, my dear child, I doubt not but he had blest your soul, and J doubt 
not at all but it was precisely as you experienced; see, however, my sister, the state of 
the case; God had blest your soul, you mean he had made you a partaker of the spirit of — 
Christ; now the holy Spirit being by you already received, could not any longer form the 
object of your hope, ‘ for what a man seeth why does he yet hope for?’ says the Apostle, 
Romans, viii chap. 24 verse, or as itis more properly rendered in our new translation, 
‘ hope attained is not hope; for what a man enjoyeth, how also can he hope for it?” In 
a wore the Holy Spirit is not in the new institution an object of hope but is given to all 
the members of the body of Christ so that if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he, 
the Apostle says, is nene of his. 

M L.—Mr §&. the Holy Spirit, I think, is called the ‘ spirit of promise?’ Now, that 
which is the subject of promise may very properly become the eoags of hope, according 
to your own reasoning. | 

Mr 8.—Mary, the force of your ehesrvaiban is more specious than real, for the Holy 
Spirit is called the spirit of promise in reference tothe Jews and not the Christians, 
God promised by Joel, &c. to the Jews, that in the last days or times of Messiah, he 
would pour out his spirit upon all flesh; the Jews therefore waited for the spirit; and 
agreeably tothe promise, the spirit, as we all believe, came on Pentecost to remain for- 
ever with the Christian body, and is therefure no longer the subject of promisés to that 
Lody, each member, as it is added, receiving its portion of this Spirit ; be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins, said Peter, and 
you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. . 

M. L.—I certainly think with you, Sir, that what we have ponte received cannot 
with propriety be spoken of as the object of our hope; and as we are all made parta. 
kers of this spirit, perhaps we speak improperly when we say, ‘we hope we have re. 
ceived the Holy Spirit.’ Our people, however, may mean more Guperesy, that God 


| has pardoned them, that he has forgiven them their sins. 


‘Mr S.—I doubt not, dear Sister, that many mean precisely this, when ihey say that 
before baptism they obtained a hope, I dare say many mean nothing more than that 


_ they hoped God had forgiven them, and yet my dear child, this is a sentiment liable to 
_ the same exceptions which I have taken to your own views. The forgiveness of sina 
“is no where the object of'a Christian's hope; with him it is‘a matter of faith ‘Be baptized 


every one of you inthe name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins,’ &c., a) 
Christians are spoken of and spoken to inthe New Testament, as a pardoned people, 
aud so the Apostle’s rule obtains here also, ‘ for what a man enjoyeth what does he ye, 


hope for?’ 
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Neither the remission of sins, therefore, nor the gift of the Holy Spirit forms the ob- 
ject of hope with the Christian, he being put in possession of these things at the time his 
name is changed from sinner to saint—at the time he puts on Christ, which is in bap- 
tism: if indeed we should say we hope that God, before our baptism, forgives us, then 
we imply to all who hear us that God has promised to those who received his Son that 
he will forgive them before they submit themselves to him; but this can no where be 
shown from the New Testament; Baptism being appointed in the Christian Institution, 
as the remitting ordinance, the ordinance in which, sinners as such, are pardoned and 
made ostensibly and publicly the disciples of Christ Jesus the Lord. 

M. L.—What then, Bro, 8,, does the word hope point to when used by the Apostles? 

Mr 8.—There are three things which all mankind stand in need of ;—-pardon for the 
past, strength for the future, and a resurrection from the dead. The Christian religion, 
then, my Sister, purposes to put all its converts into immediate possession of the two 
first—pardon and the spirit df holiness: and when the Apostles use the word hope, it 
points te the resurrection of the dead; yes it is the resurrection that forms the object of 
our hope, and this may be learnt perspicuously from what Paul said to Agrippa. ‘Now 
I stand, said he, and am judged for the hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers, unto which promise our twelve tribes instantly serving God day and night, hope 
tocome. For which hope’s sake, king agrippa, I am accused of the Jews! why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with you that Gud should raise the dcad? I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do en things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, &c. 

The Apostle does not hs PELE the name of Jesus here as if the doctrine of a resur- 
rection originated with him, for this would not have been correct, the Jews as we learn 
even from the New Testament, believing before the coming of Christ, in a resurrection 
and in.the hope of it instantly —" God day and night, as the scripture which I have 
quoted discloses. : 

M. L.—Pray, Bro. 8., why is opposition to Jesus Christ me the resurrection spoken 
‘of here as being the same thing? 


Mr S.—For the following reason I apprehend; God bad promised that he would raive 


up the Messiah from the dead as he saith in the 2nd Psalm, ‘this day have I begotten 


thee,’ and again ‘thou wilt not leave my soul in the unseen world, nor suffer thy Holy 
one to see corporation,’ and again in conformity with legal institutes the Messiah was 
to become the first fruits of those who slept, unless we can suppose a Jewish harvest 
being reapt without previously offering to God the first fruits; but this would have 
been contrary to law ; the offering of the first fruits being in the institution of Moses, a 
solemn ordinance. The great harvest of the general resurrection then, was to be pre- 


ceded by the offering of the first fruits which is the Messiah ; and God having raised up 


our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead according to promise, those who denied the 
Scriptures in relation to this matter, virtually denied the certainty, perspicuousness, and 
excellency of those promises which related to the resurrection in general, for it was no 
where in the law, the prophets or the Psalms stated more plainly that there should he a 
resurrection of the just and unjust than that the Messiah should be the first that should 
arise from the dead to give light unto the people and to the Gentiles. 

The resurrection of the dead then is the hope that is set before us in the gospel, and it 
‘is called the blessed hope, the good hope, the hope of salvation, the one hope, the hope 
of eternal life, a lively hope, &c. and when a person says he has obtained a hope, he 
can be understood scripturally only as referring to the resurrection of the dead, . | 

M. L.— What then, Bro. 8. would you make the reason of your hope? St. Peter bid 
us be always ready to give to every one that asketh us, a reason of the hope that isin us. 

Mr S.— The hope of the resurrection of the dead is a very extraordinary ane that 
we should expect those who have slumbered in-the dust for ages to arise again,—that 
we should hope all the dead of all ages, and generations, and places—continents, islands, — 
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rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans, to be raised from the teens, is truly wonderful, and if 
men ask us a reason for so singular an expectation, we should not be astonished. To the 


person then, who should put the question to me, who should ask why I expected to be — 


raised from the. dead, [ should answer, that God has raised up his son Jesus Christ from 
the dead ard has graciously promised to raise us up by Jesus! You then, Sister, hope that 
God has forgiven you, and I already fo given, hope for the resurrection; the difference is 


precisely this: the ol ject of your hope is in the past, mine is in the future; my hopeisset . 

- before me in the gospel ; yours behind you in your articles of faith, creed, catechism, 
or something else; my hope is as an anchor keeping me from being driven back, yours | 

as an anchor keeping you from going forward. Pray, what reason do you assign those | 


» who ask you, for a hope so singular? 


M. L.—Bro. 8. you have given such an extraordinary position to my sentiments that | 


{ fear to speak to you of my reason for entertaining them. 
_ Mr 8.—Sister Mary, you do not imagine that I use this great plainness of speech be. 
cause I doubt your sincerity in religion; because I question your election of God? You 
have by faith been immersed into that most holy name by which we are called and your 
life has been in strict conformity to your holy profession ; believe me then I speak these 
these things only to correct you, not to wound you. 
M. L.—I never can deny my experience, Mr 8., the joys I felt I never can forget ! 
they will, I hope, be evidence to me for ever and ever of my acceptance with God; yes 


when creeds, and confessions, and articles of faith are burnt to ashes, I shall remember 
the happy moments when by grace I was enabled to say ‘ My beloved is mine and I am 


his!’ 

Mr 8.—It is not necessary, my Sister, that you should either. forget or deny your 
- experience if it has any tendency to make you press on to these things which are before 
nor do I question the reality of your former and early joys; I only wished to know 
precisely the reason of your hope of pardon, through the redeemer, which I now perceive 
to be your experience. When it is said thatsuch a one has obtained a hope, we are to 


understané then, that the person hopes he 1s pardoned, and the reason of his hepe, is his 
experience ; but we shall settle this at another sitting. 


GRIMKE’S ORATION. 
Continued from page 70. 


It was our privilege to hear the oration before us; and so uni- 
formly has the Bible been banished from the temples and the fes- 
tivals of the Muses, that to hear it thus nobly advocated, with all 
the elegance of a scholar, and all the zeal of a Christian, before a 
literary society which claims to be among the first, was a surprise, 
as thrilling and as grateful as we have sometimes felt, when we 
have listened to the praises of our native country, in the a 

_ assemblies of a foreign land. 


In our last number we presented Mr Grimke’s leading argu- 


‘ment for the employment of the Bible as a text book in education, 
on the score of duty, from the Address before the Richland School. 

Tn the present address, he endeavours to establish its claims to 
| his place onthe sore of trary character meray He com- 
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’ ful in its beauty, majestic in its power. But Sacred Literature is 


_in all the variety and grandeur, novelty and loveliness, of which 


dishonored God, and have degraded or corrupted man. How can 


never written, either under a sense of duty to God, or in the spirit 
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mences with the following beautiful comparison of Classic and 
Sacred Literature.’ 


‘Classic Literature stands, like the statue of Prometheus, grace- 


the ever living fire that descends from heaven, instinct with life, 
immortal, universal. That is the mausoleum of departed nations, 
splendid, yet desolate; and bearing an inscription, written indeed, 
“in the kingly language of the mighty dead.” This is none other - 
than the house of God, this is the gate of heaven—its record is 
the book of life, spotless and eternal—its penmen are Prophets, 
Apostles, and Martyrs—its ministering servants are Cherubim 
and Seraphim, the Angel and the Archangel.’ 

‘The literature of the classics was not that PROVIDENT, PRO- 
rHETIC, Literature, which studies the past and the present, for 
the improvement of the future; which labours now upon Man as 
he is, to make him, in years to come, Man as he should be; for 
it was modelled almost exclusively on their own mythology and 
states of society.’ 

He next inquires what should be the standand of literature, and 
observes ;— 

‘If we would estimate rightly the worth of Literature, at any 

ven period of time, we have only to apply these tests; How far 
in it honored God? How far has it improved mankind?” If 
it has dishonored God, if it has debased and corrupted the human 
mind, let it perish—however various and profound its learning, — 
however beautiful its taste, and magnificent its genius. Such a 
Literature cannot live, either in its own forms, or in those which 
spring from it. ‘They contain no principle of perpetuity. But the | 
Literature which is ever mindful of its duty to God, and of its ob- 
ligation to Man, has within itself the seeds of life, ‘and lives from 
age to age, transmitted in its original forms, or in endless succes: 
sion of modifications and unprovements.’ 

He regards Polite Literature ‘as a mode, in which ‘the Crinine 
loves. to be honored and praised, by the cultivation of our powers, 


the soul is susceptible ;’ and thus endeavors to account for its es- 
trangement from religion. | 

‘Such being the true character and doulas of Polite Literature, © 
how surprising is the fact, that it should almost universally have 


this phenonienon be accounted for? The causes must be sought — 
in the melancholy truth, that the great body of literary men have 


of usefulness to man. Necessity or the love of fame, emulation or 
envy; love, or hatred, has been the ruling motive with copntions 
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‘numbers. And why have these inducements possessed such trans- 


cendent authority, over the minds and hearts of this host of Au- 
thors? The chief reason must be traced to the absolute exclusion 
of the Bible, as the only standard of duty, the only fountain of 
usefulness, from all our schemes of education—when the Gauls 


- were ravaging with fire and sword the city of Rome, Albinus bore 


away in his chariot the Vestal Virgins, and left his family to per- 
ish. But the christian scholar, with no such dreadful alternative 
before him, is content to leave the Vestal Virgin of sacred Litera- 
ture to perish, while he welcomes to his home, as his choicest 
friends and instructers of his children, the Priest of Mars, and 


Bacchus, and Venus, the poetry and ‘mythology of Pagan Anti- 


quity. Language can hardly express too strongly and vividly, 
our astonishment, indignation, and sorrow, that such should be the 


fact? 


The literary character of the scriptures is next vindicated, in 
the following animated strains. | | 

‘The existence of such poetry, as is to be found in the Penta- 
teucl.. five hundred and fifty years before the age of Homer, 
and oi such history, as is contained in the same collection, one 
thousand years before Herodotus, is of itself one of the highest 


¥ 


proofs of the divinity of the Scriptures. In all other countries the 


style of poetry has preceded, by many a century, the style of prose ; 
~ but here we behold both of them, written at the same time, and in 


the same work, with a skill and beauty never rivalled, except in 


- other parts of the holy volume. That such a body of Literature 


should have appeared successively, during one thousand and fifty 
years, from Moses to Malachi, among such a people as the Jews, 
unaided by the leading influences that have produced the Litera- 
ture of other nations, is the more unaccountable, when we consider 


‘its vast superiority over every other, and the perfection of its lan- 


guage in its earliest form as a written tongue, without any discov- 
erable or even imaginable, antecedent progress, preparatory to its 
fulness of glory in the works of Moses. Shall we not, indeed, 
adopt the language of the Psalmist, so happily applied by Lord” 
Chesterfield, to one of the most memorable events of English His- 
tory, “ It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous.in our eyes.” . 
» Itis not less remarkable that ‘in all that period of one thousand 


-. and fifty years, notwithstanding the changes in the form of gov- 
ernment, and the revolutions in thé state of society; whether the 
~ nation was at the summit of power and glory, or sunk ‘in the abyss 

of misery and captivity; whether the true religion swayed the 

Prince: and the people, or both of them bowed before the shrine 


of Idolatry, the same dignity and gravity, the same simplicity and 
4 igit ity and grandeur of © 
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thought, the same comprehensive and lofty genius, the same beau- — 


_ ty and chastity of sentiment, distinguish the i intellectual power of 


the sacred Authore. All,other literature has been degraded and 
deformed, by bombast and conceit, by puerile sentiment and un- 
natural exaggeration, by vanity and ambition, by passion and pre- 
judice. But no such reproach can be cast upou the Literature of 
the Scriptures. In them, all is elevated, pure, lovely, consistent. 
This is the more remarkable when we reflect, that Hebrew is the 
primitive, oriental Literature. And yet, while it possesses in an 
unrivalled degree, all the distinguishing influences of Eastern Lit- 
erature, it is entirely free from the peculiar defects of orientalism. 
Indeed we may justly say that there. is no valuable quality of 
thought or style in any Literature, ancient or modern, but the same 
is in the of the Children of Israel.’ 


MEETING. 


Agreeably to appointment, a four day’s meeting was held at Mayslick, on the 18th | 
19th, 20th, and 2ist ult. It was supposed that on Lord’s day, fifteen hundred persons 
were present : five brethren engaged actively in the business of the meeting, — ten 
or eleven individuals were immersed. 

We would just notice that the economy to be observed at such a meeting ought to be 
maturely considered, for very frequently our best wishes and most zealous efforts are 
rendered abortive for want of a proper plan, and a few moments deliberation. | 

The fact of commencing operations at the spur of the moment without any precon- 
certed plan, frequently proves injurious to our cause. 

I very well recollect of three of us, a while before the actual restoration of the hie’ 
cient Gospel, standing up and in suceession, with only a few minutes intermission be- 
tween the last two, delivering three set speeches of from two to three hours in length 
each, and then sitting down without ever affording the audience a single opportunity to 
obey the Son of God. Things, however, are very much changed since that time, and 
now we meet to preach the gospel that it may be obeyed by those who hear us. | 

How then ought thesministering brethren, who are present on such Corea, to pro- 
ceed, in order to produce the greatest possible effect? 


Experience suggests the following to me as the best plan to be pursued. Thelaboring -. 


brethren who ate to be engaged should have the sole direction of this matter, and should 
then pitch upon one brother who is capable of handling a distinct topic. When he 
has enlightened the audience, and has stated, defined, and illustrated his subject, 
let him give an and be moeseded hy in the character 
of exhorters, . 
.Exhorters, it ought to be observed, should never introduce new topics, but only new 

and striking ideas onthe same topic. 

 Exheortations stiould consist of such things as have a tendency to movée the affections 
of those who have'believed but:not not obeyed ; they should be elevated, violent, or tender 


according to the state of the cage; bold & lively, strikingand animating, containing great ye 


and beautiful images, calculated to move the soul and win the world toGod. 
The person engaged in delivering the leading discourse should not, I think, be cated 
on to.immerse; it is on some occasions too much. _The-man-at-the fountain should be 
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LETTERS. 


Murrreesporo’, Tenn. 30th April, 1832. 
‘Dear Bro. Scott—In your letter to me, you wished me to give 
notice to you of any thing new or interesting here in relation to 


-Yeligion.. Ip to comply with that request. About the time 


I received your letter I heard Bro. Peyton Smith announce the 
glad tidings-in the neighborhood of Readyville, twelve miles east 
rom this place, and I saw its effects displayed to my delight. 
Four put on Christ by immersion, on the confession of their belief. 
that he was ‘the Messias;’ one of them was my old friend and 


| companion in the study of our profession, Doct. Gowen, he had 


been a deist, made so, he says, by sectarian discord, but was, by 
the consistency, powér and splendor of the gospel compelled to 
yield his assent to its truth, and his person a subject-to its obe- 
dience. I saw him yesterday; he enjoys his translation tothe | 
kingdom of the Redeemer, and the prospect of a glorious resur- 
rection to the life which is eternal. 

In one week from the day I heard Bro. Smith (which was the 


first Sunday of this month) he visited a neighborhood twenty-five 


miles north east of this, and proclaimed to the belief and obedience 


_ of twenty-six more. Thus you learn, my dear Bro., that in two 


proclamations of the gospel of glad news thirty were born of water 
and spirit, and consequently into the kingdom of our Lord; he has 

since then, together with Bro. Fannir and Carlee, been doing ef- 
fectually the work of an Evangelist. ‘These are all three able 
and willing proclaimers of the truth, and are almost constantly 
riding for that purpose. 1 seldom see them or hear from them 


vaheg hearing of the success of the gospel. 


‘Rejoice O earth! t the Lord is king.’ 


Difficulties, however, present themselves, and. will give you 


fair and gloomy scenes in the order of their occurrence. ~~ . 
An old man (whose name shall not be perpetuated by an act of — 
mine) who glories in his opposition, is stirring up some of the de- 
vout to schismatize. He is one of the called and sent, who he 
says was educated, or got his learning in Bush college} a spiritu- 
alizer of the first stamp ; too selfish to follow, too ignorant to lead, 


and too old to learn. He has in.some cases, by insinuations, in- 


uendoes, and downright abuse deterred some from a hearty adop-— 
tion of the truth. Some again from’ a-conscientious unwil- 
li ‘to embark in’ that whi¢h seems so 
is old) draw back. 

"We had a meoting here on yesterday sind the day before. The 
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Methodists here, in a spirit of liberality, worthy of republticainie 


and of men, consented that I might publish in our paper, that the 


congregation would meet in their meeting house. I did so, but 


before the meeting days arrived, two of the defenders of the faith, 
who have grown grey in this world, and who are not here (living 


some miles in the country) more than a half dozen meetings in the ~ 


year, decided that we are deists! &c., (though they have no heard 


us) and ordered the sexton of the ehutch to shut the doors on us. 


In a paper I have sent you, you may see both communications and 

an explanation. 

_. The sheriff of the county, Col. Crockett, kindly offered to us 
the spacious room of the court housé. Seats were prepared and 

our meeting was numerously attended; we had with us many of 

the brethren who labor in word and doctrine, from neighboring 


counties; some from Bedford, some from Williamson county, and — 


several from the Nashville church. A society was formed on the 


New Testament, of eleven members on Saturday, the first ever for- 


med here on this basis. Yesterday Bro. Carlee and Craig spoke to 
the audience. Bro. Craig descended from the rostrum and mvited 
- who would enter the kingdom to let themselves be known by 
and giving the hand. Twocame up, a gentleman and 
a sha. “ag Soy came without expecting to submit, and had no change 
of apparel; he was provided with it, and they both were immersed 
by Bro. Hall, into the name, &c. 
Bro. Hall has been cautiously examining us for some time, but 
on yesterday gave us his hand in Christian love and co-operation. 
He will do much good in the kingdom— indeed he has been highly 
useful. After the immersion (the first time the waters here have 
been troubled on that account) we immediately returned to the 
court house, broke the loaf, partook of the product of the vine, sung 


a hymn, and parted. Thus ended our meeting, to me the happiest 


_ one I ever witnessed, and happiness, joy and love sat in bold relief 
~ on the countenances and actions of all the brethren. It is thought 


that about sixty gave us the hand of Christian fellowship, and par- 


took of the loaf. ‘ Jesus, thy blessings are not few.’ 

If I was not fearful of becoming troublesome with my long 
letters, I would give you an occasional account of our progress. 
We send our Christian love to the disciples in Cincinnati. May 
the meni bless you with increasing numbers, and faithful brethren, 

in the gospel, 


{Bro. Brcron, be net afraid of me hen you have 
: such communications as the above, to make. I shall be happy to 
hear from you at all times,] 
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.. From a highly respected: Brother near Nashville, Ten. May 5. 


Dear Broruer Scort, I returned on last Monday from a two 


| days meeting at Murfreesboro’. We were opposed by the Pres- 


byterians with a sacramental occasion; the Methodists locked us 
out of their house after having first given us permission to occupy 
it. The liberality of a few of the more enterprizing citizens fur- 
nished us, however, with the largest room in the court house, com- 


_fortably seated. Wehad ten public speakers from Bedford, Wil- 


liamson, Rutherford, and Davidson counties; a large and attentive 


congregation, but introduced only three persons into the kingdom 
of our Lord. We are most wretchedly deficient. O for a fugle- 
‘man, a fugleman! an earthly kingdom for a fugleman! 


The fields are white unto the harvest, and we have no experi- 
enced skilful labourer. Alas! our labourers have'too much expe- 
rience, but it is an experience of worse than Egyptian bondage. 
Too much skill, but a skill in that rascally science miscalled 
christian prudence. The talents and respectability of the a 
tists in middle Tennessee are decidedly in favour of the Reforma- 


tion, the people are all attention. But how to set forth the truth, 


untrammelled by our conceits and notions, in that bold, decided 
and at the same time affectionate and winning manner, that should 
ever characterize the preachers of the gospel of life and salvation, 


is, what we, who have been from our infancy, imbibing the hopes, 


the dreams, the doubts, the fears, of the Leeained of sealed find 
not how to do. ! 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


-. From Bro. Asa Runyon, ‘Dear Bro. Scott—On Tuesday morning after you left us, 


. @ young man of this vicinity came into our place, made the good confession and was 


immersed by Bro. Burnet. Yesterday Bro. John Smith had a meeting eight or nine 
miles south where three more confessed the Lord and were immersed. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and all that is within me be stirred up to bless and magnify his holy name 
for all his precious benefits! Thus you see the good work progresses: may the good 
Lord prosper the work of Reformation here -_ all over the land! Yours in the glo- 
rious hope.” 


From Bro. Jewel Davis, Athens, O. Beloved Friend, I address you with all benevo- 


dence of heart and mind, though personally unacquainted. I have seen your pamphlet, 
_ please forward a volume to me at this place. 1 have one more request to make ;--Tell 


‘me what the Apostle means in Heb. 9 chap. ‘ For wherea testamentis, there must also 


af necessity be the death of the testator?’ Iclose by telling you that in the midst ufa_ 


*. hundred professors of Christianity, in its party forms, I stand alone for the Bible. I 


_ hope your publication will aid me. 


[4ns. Dear Brother, please read the new translation and you will understand the 


| passage in question. 
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From Bro, Rains. ‘Bro. Scott, on this day I returned from Red Oak, Brown county 
Ohio ; the church there is about four miles distant from Ripley. Yesterday I immersed 
_ four persons and conceive that much good may result from some well directed efforts in 

that neighborhood. J have appointed a three duy’s meeting at Red Oak meetinghouse 

to commence onthe Friday before the first Lord’s day in June nezt. — you possess 
abundance of divine grace, Yours, &c.’ 


From Bro. A. Soward, Woodlawn. ‘Dear Bro. Scott, I rejoice that at the appear- 
ance of each successive number of the Evangelist we are furnished with additional ar. 
guments for the Ancient Gospel. May heaven’s blessing be bestowed upon you, and 
may you by sound doctrine triumph over every opposition. 

‘We row meet regularly every Lord’s day at Beasley’s creek where we are highly, fa- 
-voured with the labours of Bro. Rains who fails not to admonish all with his usual abili- 
ty—we maintain all the ground we at first occupied. Yours, in the glorious hope.’ 


From Bro. W. Daniel, Todd county, O. ‘ Dear Bro. Scott, We meet here every First 
day, when the weather admits ;—if we hear no proclaimer we read the scriptures, sing 
pray, and break bread. I lately attended a three day’s meeting of the disciples. I think 
_ they amounted to eleven or twelve churches, as many laboring brethren, and perhaps 
about three hundred and ninety communicants. The conclusion of this meeting was 
truly an interesting season; every face seemed to speak what was felt in the heart. 
your numbers come in good time and in good order; much good I think would result 
from a careful reading of the writings of Bro. Campbell and yourself, but every body ap. 
prehends danger. Any Brethren from your part of the country are most affectionately 
invited to partake of my hospitality, seven miles west of Elkton: please inviteall. [ 

see in the last Harbinger some objections to your saying that Jesus baptized Peter- 
reconcile matters. Yours, &c.’ 

[Dear Bro. Daniel, My words concerning the baptism of Peter are as follows: ‘ The 
first person, then, baptized by Jesus, was the first stone laid on this well tried rock ; now 
that first person was most probably, Simon, son of Jonas, and for this called by Jesus, 
Peter or stone. But it is said that Jesus baptized not but his disciples; this I presume 
was the true state of the case, so that when in John, iii. chap. 26 v. it is said ‘ Raddi he 
that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou bearest witness, the same baptizeth. 
and all men come to him,'—nothing more is meant than that baptism was then and there 
administered by Jesus’ authority ; ; this was all I meant, and yet if it were asked me 
whether I thought Jesus evcr baptized any disciple at all, I should answer that I think 
- ft very probable he did, but this we never can know, and it would be of little value if we 
- could. Nothing is more certain than that all ought to be baptized.]} 


From Bro. Dunning, Savannab, Georgia. ‘Dear Bro. This section of country, is ur- 
- der the awful influence of the tradition of men to an almost unlimited extent: there are, 
however, a few exceptions. and buta few--small bodies of disciples who meet on the 
First day of the week to commemorcte the dying love of him who shed his blood for 

guilty men. May the great King prosper your labors until there eas cm no necessity 
for any book but the New Testament. . 


From Bro, Russell, New Orleans. ‘Dear Sir, Your paper is much needed in this 
place ; I wish you could make us a visit; the harvest here is truly great, but the labour- | 
ers are few. The Presbyterian church, of which Mr Cuapp was pastor, has split—a part 
of them has petitioned the Legislature to grant a Lottery, to raise 25,000 dollars to build —. 
a church! Query. Did they build churches in this way in the days of the Apostles? 
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3. The following Rectsran, from the American Repository, will doubtless prove highly . 
interesting to the brethren, in as much as it exhibits the comparative strength of the re. 


 Tigious sects on the 


© ECELESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


‘Continued from page 96. » 


NEW JERSEY.—The Presbyterians have 85 churches, 88*ministers, '20 tewntieses, 
and 12,519 communicants ; the Methodists, 10,630 members; the Dutch Reformed, 28 


chairches and 28 ministers ; the Baptists, 34 churches, 21 ministers, and 2,324 communi- | 


_ Cants; the Episcopalians, 20 ministers; the Friends are considerably re samanet, and 
there are some Congregativunalists. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The Presbyterians have 429 churches, 209 ministers, 39 licen- 
tiates, and 38,873 communicants; the Methodists, 140 preachers, and 46,390 members 
‘the Baptists, 144 churches, 96 ministers, and 7,561 communicants; the German Re- 
formed Church, 282 churches, and 73 ministers; the Episcopalians, 60 ministers ; the 


Associate Presbyterians, 39 congregations, 18 ministers, and 4,180 communicants: the 


Evangelical Lutherans, 2 synods; the Dutch Reformed Church, 6 churches and 6 minis- 
ters; the Friends are numerous; the United Brethren have about 15 congregations ; the 
Unitarians, 5 congregations and 3 ministers; and there is a considerable number of Ro- 
mau Catholics, some Universalists, Jews, &c. 


DELAWARE.—The Methodists in this state have 15 preachers aia 12,304 members ; 
the Presbyterians, 8 churches, 9 ministers, 1 licentiate, and 1,300 communicants; the 


Baptists, 6 churches, 9 ministers, aud 520 communicants ; the Episcopalians, 6 ministers. 


_ MARYLAND.—The Roman Catholics in this state have one archbishop, the metro- 
politan of the United States, and 30 or 40 churches ; the Methodists are numerous ; the 
Episcopalians have 57 ministers ; the Presbyterians, 11 ministers, 6 licentiates, and 1,058 
communicants; the Baptists, 15 churches, 12 ministers, and 680 communicants: the 
German Reformed, 9 ministers; the Friends are considerably numerous, and there are 
some Mennonists, 1 congregation of Unitarians, and one of the New Jerusalem Church. 


VIRGINIA. —The Baptists in this state have 337 churches, 192 ministers, and 39,440 | 


communicants; the Methodists, 77. preachers and 27,947 members; the Presbyterians, 
184 churches, 75 ministers, 15 licentiates, and 7,508 communicants; the Episcopalians, 
ministers; the Friends are numerous, and there are some 
Roman Catholics. and Jews: ~ 


NORTH CAROLINA. The Baptists in this state have 14 272 
139 ministers, and 15,530 communicants; the Presbyterians have 126 churches, 57 min- 


isters, 9 licentiates, and 5,907 communicants; the Methodists, 32. preochers, and 12,641 - 


members; the Lutherans, 45 congregations, 16 ministers, and 1,888 communicants; the 
Episcopalians, 11 ministers; the United Brethren, 4 eeparnastions and 1,727 megan 
the Friends, a number of societies. 


‘SOUTH CAROLINA.—The Methodists in, this state have 54 preachers and 25,114 


members ; the Baptists, 6 associations, 149 churches, 131 ministers, snd _,12,316 commu- 
 ‘niants ; the Presbyterians, 77 churches, 46 ministers, 7 licentiates, and 6,671 communi- 


cants; the Episcopalians, 34 ministers; there are also some Associate Presbyterians, 


‘Lutherans, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians: 


~GEORGIA.—The Baptists in this state, have 12 associations, 390 churches, 205 min. 


_, isters, and 31,797 communicants; the Methodists, 64 preachers and 27,038 members; the 
| ~ Presbyterians, 55 churches, 31 ministers, and 3,034 communicants; Christians, 3 charch- 


es and 23 ministers; the Roma. Catholics, 3 churches and 3 ministers; there are also | 


some Lutherans, Friends and Jews. 
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